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The Cormorants of Great Lake 


By T, GILBERT PEARSON 


With photographs from nature by the author 


IDDEN among the cypress swamps of eastern North Carolina there 
H lies a beautiful sheet of water known as Great Lake. Roughly esti- 
mated, it is about five by seven miles in extent, and is the largest of 
an irregular chain of lakes extending across the counties of Jones and 
Craven. A heavy forest surrounds it, which for two-thirds the distance is a 
dense cypress swamp reaching away for miles in its unbroken, primitive 
condition. There are few human habitations in this territory, and many of 
the wild tenants of the forest are still found in their original abundance. 
This sequestered lake is never disturbed by the passing of a boat, except at 
intervals of a year or more, when some adventurous hunter carries his canoe 
a long distance through the tangles of the swamps and camps for a brief 
time upon its shores. 

Great Lake is the summer abode of the only colony of Florida Cormo- 
rants known to breed in North Carolina. A strong desire to become more 
familiar with the habits and activities of these wary birds led me to journey 
to this region last summer during the early days of June. As our canoe 
emerged from the heavy growth of cypress trees fringing the lake, we saw, 
about a mile distant, the whitened trees which compose the rookery. These 
were adorned with numerous black spots which, upon a closer approach, 
proved to be Cormorants. The colony at that time was found to be in the 
height of the breeding season. The heavy nests of sticks and twigs occu- 
pied low-spreading cypress trees standing solitary here and there in the 
water, usually from fifty to one hundred yards from shore. A number of 
the trees were occupied by the domicile of a single pair of birds; others 
contained two, three, five, seven or eight nests; one tree held sixteen and 
another thirty-six cradles of these great birds. One hundred and twenty- 
one homes of the Cormorants were counted, twenty-eight trees in all being 
used for their accommodation. 
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So seldom are the birds disturbed that here they show far less fear of 
man than they usually manifest when found feeding about the harbors, or 
in the shallow salt water sounds. In an open canoe we approached within 
sixty feet of some of the mother birds brooding their eggs, and photographed 
them as they sat on their nests, with their long necks stretched and their 
sharply hooked beaks pointing inquiringly in our direction. Many, however, 
left the trees when our boat arrived within a hundred yards of their breed- 
ing territory. They fly heavily, and in many instances strike the water 
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within one hundred yards of their perch, but ricochetting quickly they are 
soon strong upon the wing, and, like departing bombshells, their black figures 
rush hurtling across the lake. In striking the water, it is only the posterior 
portion of the body which splashes, and this doubtless gives variety to the 


belief, entertained by my guide, that the “nigger goose” can not fly “until 


it wets its tail.” The old birds, frightened away by our approach, soon 
returned in a body, but after flying about in circles for a short time settled 
out on the lake several hundred yards distant. 

Anxious to secure photographs of the nests and young, I climbed into 
one of the trees containing a number of nests, and was interested to find 
not only eggs but young in various stages of development. The parents 
evidently furnish their offspring with an abundance of food; for many of the 
nests, and in places the limbs, also, were strewn with fragments of eels and 
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fish, and the young birds, excited at our approach, showered upon us and 
our boat generous quantities of half-digested fish. 

Many of the young were old enough to leave their nests and clamber 
awkwardly along the limbs. Although apparently much annoyed at first by 
our presence, the young soon became accustomed to the unusual appear- 
ance in the tree, and many of them eagerly sought to swallow the fingers 
of my extended hand. 

Alligators gather about the colony, probably to feed, in part, upon the 
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fragments of food which fall from the nests above. Six were counted at 
one time within easy rifle range of the boat. One of the young, while 
climbing along a slender limb, lost its balance and fell with a splash into the 
water. It immediately dived, and, coming to the surface about twenty feet 
away, began swimming up the lake with long and rapid strokes. By the 
time I had descended to the boat with my cameras, the bird was fully fifty 
yards away. To our horror, a large alligator had given chase, and was 
rapidly approaching the swimmer. We immediately started in pursuit, and, 
after an exciting chase, rescued the young Cormorant; but not until the alli- 
gator had made two unsuccessful snaps at his intended victim, which 
escaped only by diving with marvelous quickness just at the proper instant. 

Six years ago one hundred and fifty pairs of birds were breeding here. 
For some reason the colony has decreased in the number of mated birds. 
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This falling off in numbers, however, may be only temporary in character, 
as Cormorants are known to have but few natural enemies, with the 
exception of Fish Crows. These black marauders were seen continually 
dodging about the colony. We saw one flying away with an egg stuck on 
the end of its beak, and, in another case, one was observed devouring a nest 
of young birds newly hatched. Many Fish Hawks breed along the shore 
of the lake, anda few pairs of Great Blue Herons and Black-crowned Night 
Herons had made their nests in the same trees occupied by the Cormorants. 
In one Blue Heron’s nest a young Cormorant was found crouching between 
two frightened young Herons, apparently quite at home. 

The Cormorants breeding here on Great Lake probably retire to the 
South upon the approach of winter; and the Cormorants observed along 
the North Carolina coast during the colder months will doubtless prove to 
be the Double-crested, whose summer home is in the far north. 


Some Early American Ornithologists 


I. MARK CATESBY 


By WITMER STONE 


HE history of bird study in America dates back some three hundred 

i years, but the contributions of the first century are little more than 

publications of myths and names of birds derived from the Indians, 

with attempts on the part of the author to correlate them with well-known 
birds of the Old World. ef 

Many of the early narratives of voyages to America or reports on the 
early colonies devote a page or a chapter, as the case may be, to such 
sketches of the bird life. The authors were not ornithologists, and their 
productions have little value except as literary curiosities. 

In 1712, however, there came across the water a young man thirty-two 
years of age—Mark Catesby by name—who was destined to produce the 
first reliable work upon North American birds. Catesby was a true 
naturalist, and, though we may smile at his crude pictures and his antiquated 
style of composition, we appreciate the spirit which prompted his work and 
recognize in him a brother ornithologist, well qualified for membership in 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, had that body been in existence in 
his day. 

Catesby was born in England in 1679 or 1680, and, though he had “an 
early inclination to search after plants and other productions of nature,” it 
was “much suppressed by his residing too far from London, the center of 
all science”; just where he did live, however, he does not tell us. His 
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desire to broaden his knowledge of natural history caused him to contem- 
plate a visit to America, and, having relatives in Virginia, he made that 
colony his objective point. He arrived April 23, 1712, and remained five 
years, familiarizing himself with the strange plants and animals that every - 
where confronted him. Upon his return to England, he seems to have ex- 
perienced much regret at not having obtained more substantial results and 
he soon determined to visit again the New World and prepare an account 
of its natural history suitable for publication. 

A number of prominent men lent him financial assistance, and on the 
23d of May, 1722, he arrived at Charleston, §. C. To quote from the 
introduction of his work, he explored the “low country” during the first 
year, “searching after, collecting and describing the animals and plants” ; he 
then went “to the upper uninhabited parts of the country, and continued at 
and about Fort Moore, a small fortress on the banks of the river Savanna.” 
He found the life in the upland quite different from that of the lowland, 
thus giving us one of the first intimations of the effect of altitude upon geo- 
graphic distribution. “This,” he says, “encouraged me to take several 
journeys with the Indians higher up the rivers, toward the mountains, 
which afforded me not only a succession of new vegetable appearances, but 
the diversion of hunting Buffaloes, Bears, Panthers, and other beasts.” 

He took with him a box in which he placed his dried plants and his 
painting materials; for, though he admits that he “was not bred a painter,” 
he boldly attempted to portray the birds and plants that he discovered, with 
the result that, though “violent both in drawing and color,” * his plates are 
almost all easily recognizable. 

Catesby spent three years in Carolina and Georgia and then visited the 
Bahamas—“ Providence, Ilathera, Andros and Abbacco.” Reaching London 
in 1726, he set about publishing his book, but was deterred by the great 
expense involved in such an undertaking. However, he began learning the 
art of etching on copper, and, having acquired sufficient skill for his pur- 
pose, he, himself, prepared the 220 folio copper plates which illustrate this 
remarkable work; and, with pecuniary assistance from his friends, the work 
appeared in two large volumes, entitled, ‘The Natural History of Carolina, 
Florida, and the Bahama Islands,’ the text printed in English and French, 
in parallel columns. The first volume was published in 1731, and the sec- 
ond, 1743, and an appendix in 1748. Two other editions appeared later. 

Regarding the preponderance of birds in his work, Catesby says: “As 
there is a greater variety of the feathered kind than of other animals, and as 
they excel in the beauty of their colors * * * I was induced chiefly to com- 
pleat an account of them, rather than to describe promiscuously insects and 
other animals, by which method I believe very few birds have escaped my 
knowledge, except some Water Fowl, and some of those which frequent 


the sea.” 
* Coues. 
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Ip all, he described and figured upward of one hundred species, and in 
his plates seems to have been the first to group together birds and plants in 
the manner later followed by Audubon, Gould and others. His descrip- 
tions are recognizable and his brief accounts of the habits of the birds 
interesting, though they frequently contain amusing myths obtained from the 
settlers or the natives. 

Of the Wild Pigeon, or Pigeon of Passage, as he calls it, he says: “The 
people of New York and Philadelphia shoot many of them as they fly, from 
their balconies and the tops of their houses.” The Mockbird of Catesby 
upheld its reputation as a vocalist then as now, and imitated “all bird notes 
from the Hummingbird to the Eagle”; while this latter bird, whose head he 
tells us, notwithstanding its name of bald, is as well feathered as any other 
part of its body, pursued the ‘Fishing Hawk’ across Catesby’s pages, just as 
it has done in the works of his successors. 

The Purple Jackdaws—our Grackles—he tells us, “ have a rank smell and 
their flesh is coarse and black and is seldom eat,” while their relative, the 
Red-winged Starling, he was informed, can be taught to talk and sing in 
captivity. The seasonal change in plumage of the Bobolink was noted by 
this observant naturalist, but he sagely remarks, ‘‘When they return south 
in the fall they are all hens,” a mistake shared by later writers also. 

Our Blue Jay recalled the old-world Jay, having the same “jetting 
motion,” but it struck him as more tuneful. 

Two of our finest birds, now on the verge of extinction, Catesby de- 
scribes with care, and includes some notes of much interest—these are the 
Ivory-billed Woodpecker and the Carolina Parakeet. The large white beak 
of the former, he tells, us is in great demand among the northern Indians, in 
whose country the bird does not occur, and they trade for it with the more 
southern tribes, giving two or three buckskins for each bill. After a good 
account of the Parakeet, he adds the highly useful information, “ Their guts 
is certain and speedy poison to cats,”— probably one of the first contributions 
to economic ornithology in America. 

Catesby was the first describer, if not the actual discoverer, of most of 
our familiar birds but, owing to no fault of his, this credit usually goes to 
another. After the Latin names of these birds in our check-lists we usually 
find the authority Linnaeus, and by many the great Swedish botanist is 
looked upon as their discoverer. As a matter of fact, Linnzus was simply 
the discoverer or rather the inventor of the ‘Binomial System’ of names, 
which has been in use among naturalists ever since. Catesby and his con- 
temporaries, in giving a Latin name to a bird, used as many words as they 
deemed desirable; but Linnzus recognized the utility of a system of two 
words only, one for the genus and one for the species. Having applied 
this successfully in his favorite study—botany,—he extended it to zodlogy, and 
named all the described species on this plan, basing his names largely upon 
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the published works of others, as he was himself familiar with but a small 
portion of the animal kingdom. So far as North America was concerned, he 
relied almost entirely upon Catesby’s ‘Natural History’ and gave a binomial 
name to each of the birds described and figured in that great work. So that 
the Mockbird, Turdus minor cinereo-albus non maculatus of Catesby be- 
came the Turdus polyglottos of Linnzus, and in our present nomenclature 
we have nothing to perpetuate the name of this worthy man. 

In the history of North American ornithology, however, Catesby will 
always stand out prominently as the pioneer, and our only regret is that he 
has not left us more details of his life and character; for a man with the 
enthusiasm and energy necessary for the production of such a work, in the 
face of such difficulties as must necessarily have confronted him, was a man 
whom we should like to know better and whose character must have been 
one well worthy of study. 


CEDAR WAXWING ON NEST 
Photographed from nature by R. H. Beebe, Arcade, N. Y., July, 1903 
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The Chimney Swift . 


By GUY A. BAILEY 


With photographs from nature by the author 


T has not been many years since Chimney Swifts gave up nesting in hollow 
trees and began building in chimneys. At the present time, however, 
it is no uncommon occurrence to find their basket-like nests in barns 

and other outbuildings. 

During the season of 1904 I had the good fortune to find three such nests, 
—two in barns, and one ina granary. Just how general this practice is among 
our Swifts, I am not aware; but I suspect it must be common. My obser- 
vations have been made in the valley of the Onondaga Creek, near Syracuse, 
N. Y. The views herein contained are flash-light photographs, taken in a 
large barn on two consecutive afternoons; daylight being so dim that arti- 
ficial light was necessary. 

The nest was built of sticks in the usual way, near the ridge, on the south 
gable. A large circular hole near the top allowed the birds ready passage to 
and from their nests. With the aid of a ladder, to which I fastened the 

“4 camera, I was able to 
work at close range 
without visibly disturb- 
ing their regular labors. 

The flash-light gun 
was used to explode the 
powder, and was most 
convenient. The parent 
birds were not usually 
frightened away by the 
explosion, although the 
powder was not more 
than two feet distant 
from the dusky family. 
Each flash was an- 
swered, however, by a 
chorus of creaking 
voices, in which both 
the young and old birds 
took a part. Although 
the heat was stifling, 
and the gases from the 
powder suffocating, the birds seemed to endure the siege better than I. 

By reference to the photographs, it will be seen that the nest is by far too 
small to hold the brood comfortably. One photograph shows one of the adults 
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actually crowding out the young birds. This practice was brought to my 
attention early in my observations, and was often repeated. In my opinion, 
it was a deliberate act on the part of the adults. By being thus forced out, 
the young birds are 
taught to cling to 
the side of the barn 
and to make proper 
use of the claws, 
wings and tail. The 
young thus become 
accustomed to this 
mode of perching, 
and retain it through 
their life-time. 

The action of 
the adult birds was, 
at all times, of a 
mild, suggestive na- 
ture. Generally, 
after feeding the 
young, the old bird 
crawled over to one 
side of the nest and 
cautiously insinuated 
its body behind the 
young birds. The adult bird kept crowding until all but one or two of the 
brood of five were forced out of the nest and took up positions on the verti- 
cal roost. The remaining birds would sometimes leave the nest of their own 
accord and follow their mates. This was noticed especially after those 
clinging to the boards had been fed, 

It often happened that the adult birds would remain away from the 
young as long as twenty minutes, during which time the little ones would 
return to the nest. Usually, however, one parent would remain with the 
brood until relieved by the mate. On such occasions there was a period of 
several minutes when both parents were present. 

One of the adults is shown spreading its wings over the young as if to 
protect them from falling, or to allow them to shift about. This.was a 
common occurrence and seemed to contrast with their rather ruthless cus- 
tom of crowding them out of the nest. 

It will be noticed that the birds are seen niiiiee to the left of the nest. 
This position was farther from the camera and the large opening in the 
gable, and hence more desirable for the more or less suspicious birds. I 
was about four feet from the birds and in plain view from the light of the 
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opening. The birds seemed to be aware of my presence, but regarded me 
with indifference. There was no increased creaking except at the instant 
of the explosion, and 
this was brief. Sub- 
sequent casual obser- 
vations were taken 
for nearly two weeks 
and the birds were 
found still clinging to 
the boards. They 
sometimes came down 
the side, nearly two 
feet to a girder, but 
I did not see them 
rest in this conveni- 
ent place. 

Not far away, in 
the same end of the 
barn, two broods of 
Barn Swallows were 
being reared. The 
relations between the 
Swifts and the Swal- 
lows were harmoni- 
ous, all using the same entrance. The Barn Swallows did not enter during 
my stay, but kept a constant vigil.at the opening, wailing bitterly as they 
flew up to the opening and caught a glimpse of me so near their nests. 

If Chimney Swifts will continue to build in such accessible places, it is 
possible that we may learn many things concerning their interesting life- 
history. 


CHIMNEY SWIFT BROODING YOUNG 


The Woodcock’s Wooing 


By WINIFRED BALLARD BLAKE 


Peent, -peent, -peent, -peent, - 
From the thick grass on the hill; 
Peent, -peent, -peent, -peent, - 
At eve when the world is still. 


Then a sudden whistle of whirring wings,— 
A rush to the upper air,— 

And a rain of maddening music falls 
From the whole sky,— everywhere! 


For Teachers and Students 


Bird-Lore’s Advisory Council 


ITH some slight alterations and additions, we reprint below the 
W names and addresses of the ornithologists forming BiRD-LORE’s 

‘Advisory Council,’ which were first published in BiRD-LORE 
for February, 1900. ; 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the objects of the 
Council, we may state that it was formed for the purpose of placing 
students in direct communication with an authority on the bird-life of 
the region in which they live, to whom they might appeal for informa- 
tion and advice in the many difficulties which beset the isolated worker. 

The success of the plan during the four years which it has been in 
operation fully equals our expectations; and from both students and 
members of the Council we have had very gratifying assurances of the 
happy results attending our efforts to bring the specialist in touch with 
those who appreciate the opportunity to avail themselves of his wider 
experience. 

It is requested that all letters of inquiry sent to members of the Council 
be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for use in replying. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Aaska.—Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
Arizona.—Herbert Brown, Yuma, Ariz. 

Cacirornia.—Charles A. Keeler, Calif. Acad. Sciences, San Francisco, Calif. 
Cotorapo.—Dr. W. H. Bergtold, 1460 Clayton Ave., Denver, Col. 

ConnecticuT.—J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

Detaware.—C. J. Pennock, Kennett Square, Pa. 

District oF CoLumBiA.—Dr. C. W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’] Mus., Washington, D. C. 
FLoripa.—Frank M. Chapman, American Museum Natural History, New York City. 
FLoripa, Western.—R. W. Williams, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Georcia—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

{LLtnois, Northern.—B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

ILtinoIs, Southern.—Robert Ridgway, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
InpIANA.—A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIAN TeRRITORY.—Prof. W. W. Cooke, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
Iowa.—C. R. Keyes, Mt. Vernon, Ia. [ington, D. C. 
Kansas.—Prof. D. E. Lantz, Manhattan, Kan. 

Louistana.—Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Maine.—O. W. Knight, Bangor, Me. 

Mary.tanp.—F. C. Kirkwood, Box 364, Baltimore, Md. 

MAssacuuseTTs.— William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 
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MICHIGAN.—Prof. W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

Minnesota.—Dr. T. S. Roberts, 1603 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missour!.—O. Widmann, Old Orchard, Mo. 

Montana.—Prof. J. M. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
Nesraska.—Prof. E. H. Barbour, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Nevapa.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New Hampsuire.—Prof. C. M. Weed, State Agricultural College, Durham, N. H. 

New Jersey, Northern.—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York City. 
New Jersey, Southern.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Mexico.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New York, Eastern —Dr. A. K, Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
New York, Northern.—Egbert Bagg, 191 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. [ton, D.C. 
New York, Western,—E. H. Eaton, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

New York, Long Island.—William Dutcher, 525 Manhattan Ave., New York City. 
Nortu Daxora.—Prof. O. G. Libby, University, N. D. 

Nort Carouina.—Prof. T. G. Pearson, Greensboro, N. C. 

Oxn10.—Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

OxiaHoma.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept., of Agr., Washington, D.C. 
Orecon.—A. W. Anthony, 76134 Savier St., Portland, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.—Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Western.—W.-Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ruope Istanp.—C. Abbott Davis, Museum Natural History, Roger Williams Park, 
SouTH Caro.tina.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. [Providence, R. I. 
Texas.—Prof. Thomas A. Montgomery, Jr., University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Texas.—H. P. Attwater, Houston, Tex. 

Urau.—Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont.—Prof. G. H. Perkins, Burlington, Vt. 

Viracinta.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D.C. 

W AsHINGTON.—Samuel F. Rathbun, Seattle, Wash. 

West Vircinia.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D.C. 

Wisconsin. —H. L. Ward, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wyominc.—Dr. Mortimer Jesurun, Douglas, Wyo. 


CANADA 


British CotumBiA.—Francis Kermode, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 
Manirosa.—Ernest Thompson Seton, Cos Cob, Conn. 

New Brunswick.—Montague, Chamberlain, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Nova Scotia.—Harry Piers, Provincial Museum, Halifax, N.S. 

Ontario, Eastern.—James H. Fleming, 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, Ont. 
OnTARIO, Western—E. W. Saunders, London, Ont. 

Quesec.—E. D. Wintle, 189 St. James Street, Montreal, Can. 


MEXICO 
E. W. Nelson, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


WEST INDIES 


C. B. Cory, 160 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Clinton G. Abbott, 153 West 73d St., New York City, N. Y. 


The Migration of Warblers 


NINTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 
With drawings by Louris AGASSIZ FUERTES and Bruce HORSFALL 


KENTUCKY WARBLER 


Ranging in the winter from southern Mexico to Colombia, the Ken- 
tucky Warbler starts northward in time to reach the United States the first 
week in April. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


= = Ts 


PLACE No. of years’| Average date of | Earliest date of 
record spring arrival | spring arrival 


Tarpon Springs, Fla April 6, 1886 
Atlanta,.Ga. (near) April 7 | April 1, 1896 
Asheville, N. C. (near) April 21 | April 18, 1894 
Raleigh, N.C 7 May 1 

Washington, D. C May 3 
RT? ew. os na a, Reaper May 1 April 30, r90z 
I, Bs 0-6 2k 6 64 ee 8 | May 1, 1892 
Berwyn, Pa May 7 May 3, 1900 
Se ee era er aa April 1 March 30, 1895 
Helena, Ark April 20 |, April 15, 1896 
Eubank, Ky...... April 2: | April 15, 1893 
St. Louis, Mo. April 24 April 21, 1886 
Brookville, Ind........ May 6° April 20, 1896 
SO See May 7 April 26, 1898 
San Antonio, Texas. oa ae het April 14 April 8, 1890 
PTD 3.3. 0 ce we S e132 36 April 15 

Onaga, Kan... . . May 5 April 26, 1896 


N 
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FALL MIGRATION 


The southward movement begins the last of July, and on October 7 the 
species has been taken at the extreme southern limit of its known range in 
Colombia, South America. Some records of the latest observations are at 
Berwyn, Pa., September 4, 1896; Beaver, Pa., September 13, 1888; Cadiz, 
Ohio, September 23, 1900; Eubank, Ky., September 6, 1888; Raleigh, 
N. C., September 12, 1894; New Orleans, La., October 19, 1895. 


CONNECTICUT WARBLER P 


This is one of the few species that seem to travel different routes during 
the two yearly migrations. The spring migration is through Florida to the 
Mississippi Valley and thence north to the breeding grounds. The few 
records of spring migration note the arrival of this species in southern 
Florida, May 4-19; northern Florida, May 10-11; Chester county, S. C., 
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May 10; St. Louis, Mo., May 14-22; English Lake, Ind., May 4, 1891; 
Glen Ellyn, Ill., May 12, 1896; southern Michigan, May 17, 1894; 
southern Ontario, May 16, 1892. 


FALL MIGRATION 


The vicinity of Chicago is one of the few places in the United States 
visited by the Connecticut Warbler during both spring and fall migration. 
Here the average period of fall occurrence is from August 31 to September 
10, with extremes of August 30 and September 17. The path of fall 
migration passes principally east of the Allegheny Mountains and some dates 
of occurrence along the Atlantic slope are at Saco, Me., September 8-15; 
Shelburne, N. H., September 14; Pittsford, Vt., September 20; Portland, 
Conn., September 17 to October 1; southeastern New York, August 26 to 
October 12; Englewood, N. J., September 3 to October 11; Washington, 
D. C., August 28 to October 12; Raleigh, N. C., October 14-24; south- 
ern Florida, October 9. So far as known, the Connecticut Warbler has 
not been recorded anywhere during the half of the year from October 22 
to April 9. 


The Warbler Book 


As the season approaches for the return of the Warblers, I again ask the 
cooperation of bird students in the preparation of a volume devoted to these 
attractive birds. 

Since the announcement in Birp-Lore for April, 1904, of plans for this 
book, many contributions to it have been received. For the greater part, 
however, they relate to the migration of Warblers; while material of this 
kind is always valuable, it is less desirable, in the present connection, than 
information concerning the life histories of these birds. 

The appended study of the Worm-eating Warbler closely approaches the 
character of manuscript needed. It is plainly based on continued field study 
with an evident end in view. If you would sound the depths of your knowl- 
edge of your commonest Warbler, attempt to write a sketch of it similar to 
that by Mr. Burns. Doubtless you will discover room for further field work, 
and this we sincerely trust you will find time for during the present season. 


F. M. C. 


The Worm-eating Warbler 


By FRANK L. BURNS, Berwyn, Pa, 


The Worm-eating Warbler is here a common summer resident. First 
arrivals: May 3-14. Common: May 7-22. Departs: August 29—Septem- 
ber 5. 

Song.—I can distinguish no difference between the notes of this species 
and the Chipping Sparrow; the first may be a trifle weaker perhaps. The 
series of notes may be uttered while perched, or creeping about the lower 
branches of the trees, sapling tops, bushes or fallen brush, or while on the 
ground. With slightly drooping tail and wings, puffing out of body plu- 
mage, throwing its head back until the beak is perpendicular, it trills with 
swelling throat an unvarying Che-e-e-e-e-e-e, which does not sound half so 
monotonous in the woods as does the Chippy’s lay in the open. The first 
song period is from the time of arrival until June 24 to July 5, but during 
the last two weeks, when housekeeping is a thing of the past and the hot 
days have come, it is seldom heard except in the early morning, beginning 
about four o’clock, and in the cool of the evening. The second song period 
is very brief and follows the molt. I have no dates. 

Courtship is brief if, indeed, the birds are not mated upon arrival. 

Haunts.—The bird is extremely local, inhabiting the wooded hill slopes. 
I do not remember having ever met with it in the open or in the small groves 
of the bottom-lands. It is at home in the second-growth timber of the hills, 
and is very deliberate in its movements, seeming never in a hurry and yet 
never idle. Stepping out with dainty tread and bobbing head, it is a really 
graceful little walker on ground or tree. 

Nesting-site.—The nesting-site is seldom in the denser undergrowth, but 
preferably the more open woods, and the nest is usually at the foot of a 
small stub, laurel sprout, or spray of wild huckleberry, against which there 
has been a lodgment or drift of dead leaves; and, as the bird always removes 
the leaves from the exact site, sometimes scratching out a slight hollow in 
the mold, the finished nest, sunk to the rim and protected by the leaf drift 
above and on the sides, has the appearance of being placed in a miniature 
cave. The bird exhibits a remarkable love for its chosen nesting haunts, 
building the second and third nest within a radius of a few hundred feet 
when disturbed, and returning year after year to the same place 
if successful in raising a brood. I have not observed a single pair building 
on the exact site of former years, but on several occasions within a few 
feet of it. While the female takes the leading part, the male is always pres- 
ent and seems busy, a by no means silent partner in the selection of site and 
construction of nest. 

Composition of Nest.—Dead chestnut, beech and oak leaves, sometimes, 
also, a few dogwood, cherry or maple leaves, almost always well rotted and 
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partly skeletonized; an occasional strip of grape-vine bark, stem of the 
walking-grass, oak or hickory blossom finds its way in the rim of the nest. 
It is noteworthy that the bird seems to prefer leaves of more than a single 
season’s decay, probably on account of the lessened bulk and better binding 
quality, as the nest is an exceedingly flat and compact structure for a 
ground-building Warbler. It is invariably lined with the flower-stems of the 
hair-moss, with only an occasional black horse-hair in a series of nests. 
The bright, reddish lining is about all there is.to catch the eye, and that 
can seldom be seen from more than one point. When the bird is covering 
it, the blending is perfect at a short distance. The nest averages about three 
days in construction; the second and third buildings are frailer, showing 
haste. The nest is commenced May 15 to 20; the eggs are deposited and 
incubation is usually begun about May 28. 

Eggs.—The eggs number four or five, usually the latter, rarely 
three, unless imposed upon by the Cowbird. Second sets—the first having 
been destroyed—seldom consist of more than four, and sometimes of only 
three eggs. There can be no set rule as to time when the first egg is depos- 
ited. If it is ready it is deposited immediately upon completion of nest, 
usually one or two days elapse. Deposition occurs daily, in most instances 
before 10 A. M., one instance every other day, when four eggs were in the set. 

Incubation.— Incubation does not always commence immediately after 
completion of set, particularly if the season be young. It is probable that 
the second night witnesses the beginning of that period and, as far as my 
experience goes, | believe it is performed by the female alone. The male 
feeds her when covering newly hatched young. The home-coming of a 
brooding bird, after a brief airing and feeding, is heralded several hundred 
yards distant by frequent chips and short flights from branch to branch near 
the ground, in leisurely fashion and circuitous route, until at length, arriv- 
ing above the nest, she runs down a sapling and is silent. The bird isa 
close sitter and if approached from the open front will often allow a few 
minutes’ silent inspection, eye to eye, at arm’s length, sometimes not vacat- 
ing until touched, then she runs off in a sinuous trail, not always feigning 
lameness before the young are out. When disturbed with young in the nest 
she will flutter off with open wings and tail, and, failing to lead one off, will 
return with her mate, who is seldom far off at this period, circling about the 
nest or intruder, and, if the young are well feathered, she will dash at them, 
forcing them from the nest and to shelter. Once this brave little bird: dashed 
at me and ran up to my knee, scratching with her sharp little claws at every 
step. On the return the birds always make the vicinity ring with their pro- 
tests—a quickly repeated chip. The period of incubation in one instance 
was thirteen days. 

Young.— Young fear man soon after their eyes are open, and a menacing 
finger will cause them to scamper out and away, repeated replacing in the 
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nest proving of no avail after they became panic-stricken. At three days of 
age they made no outcry but opened their mouths for food, which consisted 
of a species of white moth, or ‘miller,’ and soft white grubs, supplied by either 
of the parent birds. At that period they were naked except a fluff on head 
and wing quills, just showing feathers at tips. In the presence of an intruder 
and absence of the parents, they will sit motionless if not threatened, and, 
but for the blinking, beady eyes, one might mistake them when well fledged, 
at very close range, for dead leaves. The head stripes became visible under 
the nestling down on the seventh day, and they left the nest ten days after 
leaving the shell, in the one case I have kept record of. The parents keep 
‘the young together for several days at least, just how long is impossible to 
say. One brood is all that is reared in the season, I think. 

Enemies. —This Warbler’s enemies are wood-mice, red squirrels and 
hunting dogs; the latter will sometimes push up and overturn the nest; an 
occasional weasel or blacksnake may destroy a few young. The percentage 
of loss while in the nest cannot be high. 


A Vote for the National Association Bird 


St. Louis, Mo., February 10, 1905. 
Dear Mr. DutcHer:— 

You want a thoroughly representative bird, suitable for a seal of the N. A. A. S., 
a bird found throughout North America from the Arctic to Panama. 

There is really not much material to choose from. It should be a truly American 
bird, identifiable by its contour alone,—one in which no color is needed to distinguish 
it from other birds of similar outline, as would be the case with the Bluebird, Robin, 
Swallow and others, all of which have resemblance in outline to Old World relatives. It 
shall not be a commonplace bird, like a Hawk or an Owl, though they need our attention 
as much as anything else; even more so, because misunderstood and maligned. Neither 
would it do to take a game-bird for an Audubon Society, which has no sympathy with the 
hunter and is unwilling to recognize any of its protegees as game. I know of no bird 
which would fill the place on the seal better than a Hummingbird. North American 
Hummingbirds are found from Alaska to Panama and from Labrader to Alberta. The 
outline of a Hummer is unmistakable in any position in which it may be pictured; it is the 
exponent of elegance and grace in form and action, and of brilliancy in plumage. It is 
one that needs protection more than any other bird, because so much sought after by taxi- 
dermists, milliners and makers of artificial flowers. The destruction has been such that 
certain species with a restricted habitation are said to be already exterminated or at the 
point of extinction. I therefore ask, could anything be more appropriate than a Hum- 
mingbird? Universally known, popular throughout, unmistakable, truly admired for beauty 
and behaxior, exclusively American, a fit subject for protection wherever it occurs, a living 
incentive to immediate extension of Audubon work over the entire Western Hemisphere. 

Yours truly, 
O. WIpMANN. 


Note on the Migration of Warblers from the 
Bahamas to Florida 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 


HILE sailing from Miami, Florida, directly east across the Gulf 

Stream to the Bahamas, in May, 1904, I observed three small 

bodies of migrating Warblers flying toward Florida. The birds 
were not so high in the air as we might have expected them to be, but 
were flying low, within a few feet of the water. 

The first group of six or seven birds, among them a Redstart, was seen 
about 6 A. M., May 10, when we were some six miles from land, which 
was still, of course, plainly visible. Later in the day, when we were about 
midway between the Florida coast and the Biminis, the nearest Bahaman 
land, a compact flock of seventy-five to one hundred Warblers passed us, 
flying slightly north of west. The birds were not more than ten feet above 
the water and were evidently not guided by sight in their choice of direction. 

On the morning of May 11, as we approached the Bahaman banks, 
between the Biminis and Great Isaacs, a third group of Warblers was seen, 
and they, like the two preceding, were flying toward Florida within a few 
feet of the water. 

April 28, 1904, a migratory ‘ wave’ of Warblers passed over Sebastian on 
the east coast of Florida, Cape May Warblers being among the common 
species. Nine miles further north, on the east shore of the Indian river at 
Oak Lodge, the home of Mrs. F. E. B. Latham, which visiting naturalists 
always recall with pleasure, Mrs. Latham supplies the birds with water, 
which, as the accompanying photograph shows, is eagerly accepted. 


THIRSTY TRAVELERS 
Migrating Warblers at Mrs. F. E. B. Lathams, Oak Lodge. Florida. Photographed by Miss H. B. Wood 
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For Boung Pdservers 


Edited by T. GILBERT PEARSON 


Address all communications for this Department to the Editor, at Greensboro, N. C. 


To Study Bird Tenants 


F those Young Observers who put out bird-boxes this spring will watch 
} closely, they may see many new and delightful things happen when the 
birds come to make their nests in them. Let me suggest that each of 
you have a note-book and keep a diary of what takes place about the bird- 
box. When you once begin this, there will be so many things to write 
down that you may find it hard to know just what to include in your notes. 
In order to guide those who may be interested in keeping a note-book, I 
am going to ask some questions, which if you can answer correctly at the 
end of the summer will show that you have made a good study of the birds 
you have been watching. With this information all carefully preserved in 
your note-book, you will be able to write an article for the ‘ Young Observ- 
ers’ department, and thus let us all share something of the pleasure which 
has been yours during the days when you so carefully watched the pair of 
bright birds flying daily about your home. 


POINTS TO BE NOTED 


1. What date did the birds first appear to take notice of the box ? 

2. What kind of birds chose the box as their home, and did any other 
species attempt to drive them away ? 

3. When did they first begin to bring material for the nest, and how 
many days before they ceased to perform their work ? 

4. What time of day did the birds work most at their task, and how 
early in the morning and late in the evening did you see them thus engaged ? 

5. Did the male and female both build their home; if not, which one 
appeared to be the most active in the work ? 

6. On what date was the first egg laid, and when did the last 
one appear? 

7. Which bird sat on the eggs to incubate them, or did both birds take 
turns attending to this duty ? 

8. How many days passed before the eggs hatched ? 

9. How often were the young fed between eight and nine o’clock in 
the morning and between four and five o’clock in the afternoon on two dif- 
ferent days? Did both birds feed the young, and could you tell what they 
fed them ? 
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10. How many days after the eggs hatched before the young left the 
nest ? 

11. Did the young know how to fly at once upon leaving the box, and 
do you think the old ones taught them to fly ? 

12. When the birds have left the nest not to return again, take out the 
nesting material and see of what it is composed. How many feathers, twigs, 
strings, pieces of grass or other articles did it contain ? 


PRIZES FOR THE BEST REPORTS 


Brrp-Lore offers three prizes for the best studies of bird tenants on the 
lines laid down above. The prize will be a bird book or books to the value 
of $2.50 for the first prize, $2 for the second prize, and $1.50 for the third 
prize. 


A Boy’s Invention 


By ALBERT B. CANFIELD (aged 12 years), Curran, Ill. 


One day I felt like hammering nails, and I wondered what to make. I 
thought about a bird-food shelf. I got a board one foot wide and two feet 
. lang. I tacked a strip around the four sides to keep the food from blowing 
off; then I bored four holes, two at either end, and ran wire through to hang 
it up by. If it is hung with wire, the English Sparrows will not alight on 
the shelf; I mean they will not get on anything that swings. 

We have a bird-pole twenty-five feet high; it has a fine Martin house 
on top, and about four feet down is a Bluebird house. I nailed a board on 
the bird-pole about twelve feet from the ground and put walnuts on it; 
and we have had, in one day, forty Juncos, ten Chickadees, eight Tufted 
Titmice, three Hairy Woodpeckers, two Downy Woodpeckers, seven Blue 
Jays and one Cardinal. The pole is ten feet from our kitchen window, so 
we watched them all day, as we were home from school. I wish every farm 
had a bird-food shelf. If they loved birds as well as I do, they would; it is 
so interesting to watch them eat, and a comfort to know the English Spar- 
rows will not get on a shelf that swings. 


- Potes from Field and HBtunp 


A New Wren Song 


At the village of Shanesville, Tuscarawas 
county, Ohio, I heard a Carolina Wren sing 
a new song on the morning of December 3. 
The bird was perched in plain view on a 
peach tree, in a friend’s rear yard, and sang 
precisely like a Song Sparrow, except that the 
tones were stronger and fuller. The tune, 
pitch and phrasing of the song were just like 
one of the Sparrow’s favorite runs. Neither 
the quality of tone nor the technique was 
that of the Wren I was greatly surprised to 
hear this song, for I have been studying the 
Carolina’s minstrelsy for many years and in 
many parts of the country. A young man 
of the town told me afterward that he had 
been hearing the bird sing for some time, 
and thought, too, it was a Song Sparrow 
until he saw the bird plainly, and noted that 
it was a Carolina Wren. I am interested in 
knowing whether any one else has ever heard 
this Wren borrow the Song Sparrow’s trills, 
or whether our little musician was an ‘ orig- 
inal.’—LeanpeR S. Keyser, Canal Dover, 
Ohio. 


Sport in Italy 


A portion of a letter by Mr. J Rowley, 
formerly of the American Museum of Natural 
History, dated from Rome, will interest Birp- 
Lore’s readers. Mr. Rowley writes that 
‘* the Italian ‘ sportsman’ uses a live Owl— 
a little gray fellow, without horns. These 
little Owls may be seen at this season exposed 
for sale all over the town. A good lively 
Owl sells for one dollar. The ‘ sportsman’ 
sticks up his Owl, as shown in the enclosed 
photograph, and takes his stand some dis- 
tance away. When the small birds gather 
around to mob the Owl, the sportsman gets 
in his work on them. In Italy, no bird is 
too small forthe sportsman. They kill any- 
thing with feathers upon it. A small gray 
Lark is the bird that is most highly prized, 
and these sell for 4 cents each in the markets. 
It is a common thing to see men roaming 
about the streets, hawking small birds for 


sale — pecks of them, all strung by the nos- 
trils. The chief ones are: Starlings, Gold- 
finches, Sparrows (not English), small Larks, 
Thrushes. Quail and Lapwings. I always 
thought of Mr. Dutcher when I saw these 


AN ITALIAN ‘SPORTSMAN’ 


strings of poor little things offered for sale 


for food purposes. The Italians are brought 
up to this here, so we can’t wonder at their 
carrying the custom to America with them.” 


A Belated Robin 


On October 29, 1903, in Brandon, Vt., a 
Robin was seen sitting on a nest in a leafless 
tree, near a house. The person who saw 
it went to the house and obtained permission 
to look into the nest from an upstairs win- 
dow. There were seven or eight eggs seen 
when the Robin left the nest. It was not 
possible to learn how long the Robin had 
been brooding, for the occupant of the house 
had “something else to do besides watch 
birds,” and knew nothing about it.—Car- 
OLINE Gray SOULE. 
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The Massachusetts Audubon Society’s 
Check-Lists 

In order to encourage an active interest 
in field work on the part of its members, the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society supplies 
them with blank bird-lists on which to 
record the species they have identified in 
Massachusetts during the year. 

The names of the authors of the best nine 
lists for the year ending December 31, 1904, 
with the number of birds recorded by each, 
are as follows: Lilian E. Bridge, 181 ; 
Elizabeth S. Hill, 144; James Lee Peters, 
139; Lilian Cleveland, 137; Samuel D. 
Robbins, 113; Sarah K. Swift, 103, 
Louise Howe, 96; Bertha Langmaid, 86; 
Georgie M. Wheelock, 72. 


A FIVE-STORIED PHCEBE'S NEST 
Photographed by Redington Dayton 


An Interesting Phcoebe’s Nest 


Back in the country, on a road now little 
used, stands one of the original ‘ little red 
schoolhouses.’ I had long wished to visit 
it and was enabled to do so for the first 
time in the summer of 1904. 
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The door was fastened, but the bottom 
sash of a west window was missing, and 
through this I climbed into the schoglroom 
where the desks and benches were still in 
place, carved and cut full of initials, mute 
testimony of the boys’ jack-knives, and in 
the corner still stood the teacher’s desk, 
above which, on the projecting edge of the 
window-frame, a*pair of Phcebes had built 
their nest. 

The nest measured nine inches, and 
was so near the ceiling as barely to admit 
the old birds upon it; and, the young having 
flown and it being in perfect condition and 
well built, I took it for my collection, not 
noticing any further peculiarities until show- 
ing it to some bird students, when we found 

that the birds had repaired and 
built upon the original nest, each 
time adding more moss and less 
mud. Upon separating it we found 
five nests built into one, each divi- 
sion showing plainly that young 
birds had been raised in each nest. 
I have often known Pheebes build- 


ing on the ruins of their old nest, 
but never have seen any to equal 
this one, and send the photo show- 
ing the divisions, thinking it may 
interest readers of Birp-Lore.— 
Wisur F. Smitnx, So. Norwalk, 
Conn. 


A Note on the Food of the 
Bronzed Grackle 


Last fall I made an interesting 
observation on the food of the 
Bronzed Grackle. This bird occurs 
here only in the migrations, our 
summer resident bird being its near 
relative, the Purple Grackle. 

On November 8 I came upon a 
large flock of Bronzed Grackles in 
the woods. They were constantly 
in motion, actively engaged in 

hunting for food among the dead leaves cov- 
ering the ground. Several times I saw a 
bird fly up with a curious object in its bill. 
Finally one alighted near me and I saw that 
the object was a wood frog, a small brown 
frog very common in our damp woodlands. 
—W. DeW. Miter, Plainfield, N. J. 


Book Hews and Reviews 


Fietp Book or Witp Birps AND THEIR 
Music. By F. ScHuyLer MATTHEWS. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1904. 
16mo. Pages xxxv + 262; pll. mostly 
colored), 55. 

This is the most interesting and success- 
ful attempt to treat the subject of bird song 
with which we are familiar. If we frankly 
acknowledge that in most instances no 
description, notation or graphic representa- 
tion will give one an adequate idea of a 
bird’s song one has never heard, there is 
still much the describer of bird music may 
do to aid the bird student in identifying 
the voices of unseen singers. This Mr. 
Matthews proceeds to do by a variety of 
means — notation, ingenious diagrams, 
syllabification, description, etc. 

Mr. Matthews is evidently well qualified 
to handle his subject, both from the 
ornithologist’s and musician’s point of view. 
He avoids the mistake, common to most 
writers who render bird song by musical 
notation, of assuming that every bird student 
reads music, and furnishes a special chapter 
for those whose education in this direction 
has been neglected, which should go far 
toward making his book intelligible to them. 
He does well, we think, to emphasize the 
importance of rhythm over tone, not only 
because rhythm is less variable than tone 
but because it can be more readily and 
clearly expressed. 

Mr. Matthews’ illustrations are by no 
means the least interesting part of his bock. 
Most of them are colored, from a commercial 
standpoint successfully colored, that is, they 
are easily recognizable, and all are the 
work of an artist rather than a bird artist. 
Some of them are decidedly attractive, but 
since Mr. Matthews calls the scientist to order 
for using the term “ purple” for “ crimson” (a 
mistake, by the way, for which the scientist 
is no more responsible than he is for the mis- 
application of the name Robin), we cannot 
forbear asking Mr. Matthews why he so 
often refuses to give nine- or ten-primaried 
oscines only four primaries!—F. M. C. 


CassiniA; Proc. DELAWARE VALLEY OrNI- 
THOLOGICAL CLUB, viii. 1904. 8vo. 
Pages, 80. 

The annual publication of that successful 
and progressive organization, the Delaware 
Valley Ornithological Club, contains, as 
usual, evidences of the continued activity of | 
the club and its members. Without further 
comment than a suggestion that those inter- 
ested secure t>is excellent publication, we 
append a list of its contents: ‘Samuel W. 
Woodhouse ’ (portraits), Witmer Stone; ‘A 
Chimney Swift’s Day,’ Cornelius Wey- 
gandt; ‘The Long-billed Marsh Wren,’ 
Chreswell J. Hunt; ‘The Short-billed 
Marsh Wren in Eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey,’ LaRue K. Holmes; ‘The Barn 
Owl in Chester Co., Pa.’ (ills.), Thomas 
H. Jackson; ‘Summer Birds of Pocono 
Lake, Monroe Co., Pa.,’ John D. Carter; 
‘Summer Birds of Port Alleghany, McKean 
Co., Pa.,’ Thomas D. Klim; ‘A Glimpse 
of Winter Bird Life in Delaware,’ Charles 
J. Pennock; ‘Report on the Spring Migra- 
tion of 1904,’ Witmer Stone; City Orni- 
thology, Abstract of Proceedings; Club 
Notes, list of officers and members, the for- 
mer being: President, Spencer Trotter ; vice- 
president, William A. Shryock; secretary, 
William B. Evans (56 N. Front St., Phila- 
delphia); treasurer, Stewardson Brown.— 
F. Be: ©: 


ABSTRACT OF THE Proc. LINNZAN SOCIETY 
or New YorRK FOR THE YEARS ENDING 
MARCH 10, 1903, AND MARCH 5, 1904. 
8vo. Pages 69. 

In addition to the customary ‘Abstract of 
Proceedings,’ this publication contains ‘Field 
Notes on the Birds and Mammals of the 
Cook’s Inlet Region of Alaska’ (ills.), J. D. 
Figgins; ‘Some Notes on the Psychology of 
Birds,’ by C. William Beebe ; ‘Some Appar- 
ently Undescribed Eggs of North American 
Birds’, by Louis B. Bishop. 

The Linnzan Society is, or should be, to 
New York what the Delaware Valley Club 
is to Philadelphia, or the Nuttall Club to 
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Cambridge; but when we compare its ‘Ab- 
stract’ with ‘ Cassinia,’ the publication of 
the Delaware Valley Club, above reviewed, 
we are led to believe that the comparative 
degree of interest in ornithology in and about 
both cities is fairly well expressed in the 
respective organs of these societies. The 
Linnzan Society does not appear to have 
had presented before it a single paper on 
local ornithology worthy of publication; its 
meetings were often suspended or were 
abandoned for lack of a quorum, and the 
highest attendance of members at any meet- 
ing—one of exceptional interest—was eleven, 
the average being about eight. 

The Delaware Club, on the other hand, 
seems not to have missed a single meeting; 
its average attendance of members was 23; 
the highest, 37. 

Ornithologists about New York may well 
consider the significance of these figures. — 
F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Conpor.—With the close of 1904, 
‘The Condor’ completed its sixth year. 


This volume is larger than any previous 
one and contains nearly twice as many 


illustrations as that for 1903. The Novem- 
ber- December alone contains two full-page 
plates and eighteen half-tones in the text, 
most of them accompanying a paper on the 
habits of the ‘The Black-headed Gros- 
beak,’ by Wm. L. Finley, and an article 
on ‘ Albatross Pictures,’ by Walter K. 
Fisher. 

In ‘ Extracts from Some Montana Note- 
books, 1904,’ Silloway gives the results of 
collecting near Lewistown, Mont., written 
ostensibly from the standpoint of the birds 
which have suffered from the raids of the 
egg-collector. In ‘An Early Notice of 
Philippine Birds,’ McGregor republishes 
from a collection of voyages and travels, 
issued in 1704, some notes made by Dr. 
John Careri, who visited the Philippines 
in 1696—97. These notes are interesting 
historically and are sufficiently definite to 
make it possible to identify seven species 
specifically and to recognize allusions to 
several groups such as the Quail and Par- 
rots, which are represented in the archipel- 
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ago by a number of species. Bowles con- 
tributes an interesting account of two sets of 
eggs of the Western Golden-crowned 
Kinglets, found in Washington in 1904, 
and Sharp describes ‘ A Set of Abnormally 
Large Eggs of the Golden Eagle,’ collected 
a few miles west of the Escondido Valley, 
Cal., March 12, 1904. 

In making a comparison between the 
bird-life of the Pajaro Valley, Cal., and 
that of Sioux county, Neb., Hunter records 
106 species from the former locality and 103 
from the latter. Of these, 45 species are 
common to both regions, but, in the opinion 
of the author, gallinaceous birds and the 
best songsters are better represented in 
Sioux county. Among the short notes, 
Schutz’s account of ‘The Destruction of 
Bird-Life by Light Towers’ in Austin, 
Texas, deserves special mention. The 
series of portraits is continued by an ex- 
cellent picture of Dr. Leonhard Stejneger, 
of the U. S. National Museum.— T. S. P. 


Tue Aux.—The January number of this 
journal is up to its usual standard, containing, 
as it does, several important articles and a 
large number of valuable notes and reviews. 
A particularly noteworthy paper is by Irene 
G. Wheelock on ‘Regurgitative Feeding of 
Nestlings,’ the claim being urged that 
among many broods carefully watched, 
chiefly of Passerine species, “every brood 
hatched in a naked or semi-naked condition 
was fed by regurgitation a period varying 
from one day to four weeks.” The accuracy 
of the observations seems beyond question, 
and the novelty of the facts forms a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the home 
affairs of birds. The temporary storage in 
the crop of food for the young has previously 
been detected in only a few species, and we 
are here still left in doubt as to how much 
of the disgorgement is from the pharynx and 
how much from the cesophagus itself. As 
practically no digestion takes place in the 
crop of any bird, the assumption is unwar- 
ranted that a mass of the soft parts of insects 
and seeds mixed with the saliva of the crop 
is “ partly digested ”; still, the mere fact that 
any sort of regurgitation takes place is one 
that is novel and of some importance as 
showing to what extent birds employ the 
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natural storage capacity of their throats in 
the transportation of food to their young. 
Dr. L. B. Bishop, writing on the ‘ Status 
of Helminthophila leucobronchialis and H. 
lawrencei’ furnishes strong evidence in 
favor of the view that Lawrence’s Warbler 
is a hybrid between the Golden-winged and 
Blue-winged, while Brewster’s is merely a 
leucochroic phase of the Blue-winged, still, 
if this be so, how is it that the song of 
Brewster’s Warbler is said to be sometimes 
indistinguishable from that of the Golden- 
wing? W. W. Cook in ‘Routes of Bird 
Migration’ indicates that a large number of 
species fly directly across the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, a much smaller percentage following 
around its shores, contrary to what has 
generally been supposed; Dr. J. Dwight, 
Jr., discusses ‘Plumage Wear in its Rela- 
tion to Pallid Subspecies’; and R. 


Deane presents a letter from Swainson to 
Audubon. 

Two local lists are in evidence, one by 
T. H. Montgomery, Jr., on the birds of 
Brewster county, ‘l‘exas, and one by N. A. 
Wood and E. H. Frothingham on those of 


the Ausable valley in Michigan. Interest 
centers in the latter locality because of its 
being the long-sought breeding ground of 
Kirtland’s Warbler. The annotated part of 
the Michigan list is as dry as a table of 
logarithms, and the reader is left to flounder 
through a mass of details as best he may. 
A Sparrow of California is still without a 
breeding range, according to J. Grinnell, 
who writes under the title ‘ Where Does the 
Large-billed Sparrow Spend the Summer? ’ 
but the number of like mysteries is reduced 
nearly to the vanishing point. So, too, are 
a number of species of birds, and E. H. 
Forbush’s ‘ Decrease of Certain Birds in 
New England ’ is a melancholy commentary, 
from the birds’ standpoint, on the benefits 
of civilization!—J. D., Jr. 

THe WarsLer.—‘ The Warbler’ for the 
‘first quarter’ of 1905 appears as the first 
number of a new series greatly improved in 
character and contents. 

The present number contains colored 
illustrations of the eggs of Kirtland’s and 
Olive Warblers, the first with descriptive 
text by Edward Arnold; a note ona special 
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copy of the elephant folio edition of Audu- 
bon, lately acquired by the editor of ‘ The 
Warbler’; ‘Notes on Some Adirondack 
Birds,’ by George Chahoon, with a half- 
tone illustration of a Loon, whether from 
life or not is not stated; ‘ Feeding a Baby 
Hummingbird,’ by Ira Lord McDavitt ; 
‘The Alameda Song Sparrow,’ by H. R. 
Taylor, with an attractive illustration of the 
haunts of this bird; ‘The Starling,’ by R. 
W. Shufeldt, who has a great deal to say 
about Starlings abroad and very little to say 
about their history in this country; ‘A 
Mammoth Hawk’s Nest,’ by W. A. Hart, 
and ‘Birds Found Breeding Within the 
Limits of the City of New York,’ by John 
Lewis Childs. 

The list of New York City breeding birds 
should closely approach a hundred species, 
we imagine, and if all are annotated as 
fully as those grown in the first instalment 
of this paper we shall have quite a contribu- 
tion to the study of urban bird life. Surely 
we do not understand Mr. Childs aright 
when we read, “I know of but one place in 
Greater New York where the Wood Thrush 
breeds.”—F. M. C. 

Witson ButietTin.—‘Wilson Bulletin’ 
for December, 1904, completing Volume 
XVI of this excellent publication, contains 
‘Kearsarge Birds,’ by E. H. and H. E. 
Porter; a July to September list of 69 
species observed at Kearsarge, N. H.; ‘An 
October All-Day at Blaine, Washington,’ 
by William Leon Dawson; ‘A Summer 
Porch List’ of 49 species recorded near 
Chicago by Esther Craigmile; ‘Some Ob- 
servations on a Captive Red-tailed Hawk,’ 
by W. F. Henninger; A call for a New 
Year Bird Census by the Editor, which we 
trust met with hearty response; ‘Brewster’s 
Warbler in Pennsylvania,’ by Frank L. 
Burns and in Ohio by W. F. Henninger, 
editorial and other notes, reviews, and the 
announcement of election returns, from which 
we observe that the officers of the Wilson 
Ornithological Club for 1905 are: President, 
Lynds Jones; vice-president, W. L. Daw- 
son; secretary, John W. Daniel, Jr.; 
treasurer, Frank L. Burns; executive 
council, H. C. Oberholser, John H. Sage 
and A. W. Blain, Jr.—F. M. C. 
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Birp-Lore’s editorial office is at present 
temporarily established in a photographic 
observation blind on Pelican Island, Florida, 
whence the editor, on behalf of the wards 
of the government and of the Audubon So- 
cieties, by which he is surrounded, sends 
greetings to all bird lovers who, directly or 
indirectly, have made their life one of com- 
parative security. 

Pelican Island today differs from Peli- 
can Island prior to the establishment of the 
warden system chiefly in the greater tame- 
ness of the adult birds and in the scarcity of 
dead young birds. In 1898, on our first 
visit to the island, the old birds arose before 
one was within gunshot and usually alighted 
in the water some distance off shore, there to 
swim about until one had departed or con- 
cealed oneself. Today one may walk to 
within thirty feet of sitting birds before they 
leave the nest, and if one remains still they 
will soon return. This change is chiefly 
attributable to the fact that for years not a 
gun has been fired on Pelican Island, as 
well, also, to the further circumstance that 
even unarmed visitors to this natural orni- 
thological park have not been permitted to 
wander about at will for an unlimited time, 
but have been warned by ever-vigilant War- 
den Kroegel that the birds were not to be 
unduly disturbed. 

As a result, fewer unfeathered young have 
succumbed to the sun’s rays through the 
enforced absence of the brooding parent, 
while birds which had left the nest are not 


driven about until they become lost or 
exhausted. 

Nevertheless, the colony does not appear 
to be much larger than it was seven years 
ago; high water incident to northers having 
caused great mortality on several occasions 
since the birds were protected from human 
enemies. Warden Kroegel believes that 
the greater part of the island would now be 
covered with nesting birds if all but its 
eastern rim had not been flooded in the 
latter part of December. Hundreds of 
young were then drowned, and the lower 
portion of the island is still thickly dotted 
with eggs which were washed from the 
nests. 

Ninety per cent of the birds now nesting 
on the island occupy the high land of the 
eastern border. Without knowing of the 
fate of the birds that nested on the lower 
ground, one might be led to infer that the 
birds now nesting had selected their nesting 
site because of its elevation, whereas they 
evidently are merely survivors who by good 
fortune escaped the disaster which befell 
their neighbors. 

Experience apparentiy does not teach, and 
year after year birds nest where they are 
certain to be swamped when the water 
rises. 

The possibility of planting the island 
w'th red mangroves, which might make land 
as well as furnish nesting sites for the birds, 
is worthy of consideration. 

The Pelicans take kindly to the observa- 
tion blind, and from its shelter one can 
study them at short range. Birds of all 
ages and voices are within a radius of a few 
yards, from the grunting, naked, squirming 
new-born chick, or the screaming, pugna- 
cious, downy youngster, to the silent, dig- 
nified, white-headed parent. 

At a glance one may see all the activities 
of Pelican home- life, nest-building, laying, 
incubating, feeding and brooding young, 
bathing, preening, yawning—and the Peli- 
can yawn is indeed a yawn—sleeping, all 
may be readily observed from the blind, 
whence, in truth, one may learn more about 
Pelican ways in a morning than in days of 
watching from a distance.—Pelican Island, 
Florida, March 12, 1905. 
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“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird’s song.” 


Edited by MRS. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT and WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Communications relating to the work of the Audubon and other Bird Protective Societies should 


be addressed to Mrs. Wright, at Fairfield, Conn. 


Reports, etc., designed for this department, should be 


sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


Wild Hedges 

Much of the work on behalf of bird-pro- 
tection today is not so much the conceiving 
of new ideas as of repeating and insisting 
upon certain fundamental needs. For every 
time we say hands off we should say food 
and shelter at \east ten times. 

Shelter of bird-houses and lunch-counter 
viands belong either with our mid-winter 
thoughts or early spring preparations; but, 
when the season is fairly on us and the sap 
begins to ascend in the veins of both plants 
and men, and we wait for the first willow 
wand, food and shelter mean trees, then we 
cry anew, Plant trees, vines, bushes, wild 
hedges, —anything that has sheltering leaf 
and edible berry! 

If the plan is to be well conceived and 
carried out, it implies much thinking, as in a 
region of fruit farms or gardens it is not 
enough to plant at random; a wild counter- 
attraction must be supplied the entire fruit 
season from the ripening of the earliest 
strawberries to the grape picking. While 
certain berry-bearers are valuable for their 
winter food, supply such as the red cedar, 
juniper, bittersweet, black alder, Virginia 
creeper, catbrier, the sumachs and frost 
grapes. The “protective” summer berries, 
those that if planted in accessible seclusion 
may reasonably be expected to at least 
partly deter Robins, Catbirds, Thrashers, 
etc., from the fruit garden, must have spe- 
cial consideration. With people owning 
large tracts of land, tree- and bush-plant- 
ing is comparatively easy, and everything 
may be done on a large scale; but it is the 
small home-garden, often over-neat and 
prim, that needs to offer hospitable shelter; 
so let us consider how this can be done 
as cheaply and expeditiously as possible. 

If the boundary be a wire or picket-fence, 


first secure the cooperation—or at least con- 
sent—of your next-door neighbor, so that 
you may not injure some favorite flower- 
bed that needs sun; then make the list of 
trees, shrubs and vines needed, the quantity 
of course, to depend upon the space. Keep 
one thing in mind from the beginning: you 
must let this wild hedge grow into a veri- 
table jungle if you wish to get the best 
results, and all ideas of neatness and prim, 
set form must be cast to the winds. Dead 
wood may be occasionally removed, but be 
wary of doing that too often. 

As for vines, give them something on 
which to drape themselves and let them 
alone to grow upside down if they will, 


thereby increasing in beauty and offering 


more nesting nodks. One of the most zwk- 
ward spectacles I ever saw was a giant vine 
of the waxwork, or bittersweet, one of the 
most persistent of spiral ciimbers, fastened 
tight and flat to a green latticed trellis. 
Every tendril seemed bound to squirm itself 
free, and the whole effect was as awkward 
as that of a man with his head turned over 
one shoulder and trying to walk backward. 

For the taller shrubs and trees to be 
placed next the fence (or, if fence there is 
none, for the backbone of the hedge), choose 
early sweet cherries, flowering dogwoods, 
staghorn sumach, mountain-ash, Russian 
mulberry, sheepberry, wild black cherry, 
spicebush and shadbush (or service-berry),— 
this last being valuable because of the early 
ripening of the fruit in June. Next elder- 
berries, wild plums, flowering raspberry, 
barberries, currants, both black and red. 
For vines, the smaller fruited varieties of 
wild grapes (or Concords will do very well) 
that may be easily grown in pots from seed 
and set out when six months old, Virginia 
ecreper, waxwork and the yellow Chinese 
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honeysuckle, which, as well ‘as the bush 
honeysuckle, has edible berries. 

Surround this hedge by a border of rich 
earth a foot wide, in which plant either wild 
strawberries, transplanted from the fields, or 
the castaways from the home bed, and 
every six feet stick in a plant of the Lucretia 
dewberry. Then, when this is once started, 
hands off; don’t peek and pry and intrude, 
—simply let Nature take her course and the 
fittest will survive. 

If, in due time, a tree or shrub is blown 
over or dies, still keep your hands in your 
pockets; the charitable vines will soon hide 
its downfall and prepare a retreat from 
which a Carolina Wren may send forth his 
delicious notes. Let the leaves lie where 
they fall; who knows but what a quail 
may take a notion to nest among them! If 
strong canes of wild blackberries and barbs 
of greenbrier make a fence about the 
shrubbery, so much the better; the prowling 
cat must stay outside, the snake finds 
climbing uncomfortable, and for all else, 
wild bird and wild rabbit alike, the wild 
hedge should be Sanctuary. 

M. O. W. 


Notes and News 


The Directors of the National Associa- 
tion held a meeting for organization and 
election of officers January 30, 1905. 

The officers elected were as follows: Presi- 
dent, William Dutcher; vice-president, 
John E. Thayer; second vice-president, 
Theodore S. Palmer; secretary, T. Gilbert 
Pearson ; treasurer, Frank M. Chapman. 

This being a year when legislative ses- 
sions are held in forty-three states and ter- 
ritories, law-making is active; and neces- 
sarily the officers of Audubon Societies have 
had to be alert and watchful to defend good 
bird- and game-laws now in force and to 
work aggressively for new legislation. 

Missour!.—A new law in this state was 
greatly needed for several reasons: it is a 
great cold-storage center; the present law 
is absolutely worthless ; the state is a great 
game country, and, finally, because the 
Audubon bill introduced at the 1903 session 
of the legislature was killed by boodle. 
The Audubon Society, while discouraged 
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at that time, was not disheartened, but re- 
newed the fight at this session. Fortunately, 
the chairman of the House Fish and Game 
Committee was the Hon. Harry R. Walms- 
ley, one of the vice-presidents of the Mis- 
souri Audubon Society. He made a splendid 
fight for House Bill No. 15, and was sup- 
ported by all real sportsmen, the Audubon 
Society and the press of the state. The bill 
is practically the same as the one defeated 
in 1903 and is the A. O. U. model law, 
and, in addition, a complete game- and 
fish-law, providing very short open seasons, 
no sale, and a bag limit. The bill success- 
fully passed both branches of the legislature 
and has been approved by Governor Folk. 
It is hoped that the Audubon Society will 
in some measure become legally responsible 
for the enforcement of the new law. 

SoutH Caro.ina.—A bill copied almost 
verbatim from the Louisiana model law has 
passed both branches of the legislature and 
has been approved by the Governor. The 
A. O.U. model law is now in force in every 
coast- wise state in the union, with the ex- 
ception of Alabama. 

Fioripa.—Early in 1904, it was discov- 
ered that a commercial bird-skin collector, 
J. R. Jack, of Punta Gorda, was sending 
to so-called scientific dealers in the New 
England states and Canada, skins of the 
rare and almost extinct Ivory-billed Wood- 
pecker which were collected in diréct viola- 
tion of the Florida law, inasmuch as Jack 
did not have a permit from the Secretary of 
Agriculture of Florida to collect for scien- 
tific study. 

In a letter Jack stated: “I have no more 
Ivory-bills to sell at $15. I offered you 
what I had at your own price, and, if you 
can’t pay that, all good and well; I will 
keep my birds. I also note what you say 
regarding the birds in small doses. As for 
my part, I prefer them in as large doses as 
Ican get. I now have orders for quite a 
lot, and expect to get them if they are in 
the state, and I think they are. As soon as 
I can get off, I expect to go and get all the 
birds I left. I am also counting on getting 
some Everglade Kites and a few Paraquets.” 

So far as known, this species of Wood- 
pecker is now to be found only in a very 
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restricted area in Florida and a still smaller 
one in Texas. Every bird of this species 
that is now killed hastens the day when the 
race will become extinct. These facts ren- 
dered the act of Jack and the spirit which 
prompted him the more despicable; and 
the northern dealers who received his ille- 
gally secured goods were in no wise excu- 
sable. To verify the facts and get evidence 
for a prosecution, a letter was written to 
Jack asking whether he could furnish two 
skins. These were promptly forwarded, 
and subsequently he sent two skins of the 
Florida Cardinal and two of the Florida 
Bob-white, the latter being game - birds 
which were killed during the close season. 
The chain of evidence being complete, it 
was forwarded to the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, which has charge 
of the enforcement of the Lacey Act that 
prohibits interstate commerce in illegally 
killed birds and game. Jack, in addition 
to killing non-game birds illegally and 
game-birds out of season, also violated the 
Federal Act by delivering them to a com- 
mon carrier for transportation beyond the 
state, without having the nature and con- 
tents of the package distinctly endorsed 
upon the same. The Department of Agri- 
culture placed the matter in the hands of 
the United States Department of Justice, 
and the latter caused the arrest of Jack. On 
furnishing bail he was released, to stand 
trial at Tampa, at the February term of the 
United States Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Florida. Jack, having no defense 
to offer, plead guilty and was fined. It is 
hoped that the drastic lesson given in this 
case will serve as a warning to all persons 
who do not yet seem to realize that the 
National and State Audubon Societies are 
determined to see that the state and federal 
laws for the protection of birds and game 
must be respected and observed. 
Texas.—The Audubon Society of this 
state, although but recently organized, has 
been precipitated into a strenuous fight to 
prevent the amendment of the present ex- 
cellent game-law in respect to wild fowl. 
The bag limit is now twenty-five birds per 
day, none of which can be shipped out of 
the state, nor can they be transported in the 
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state, except when accompanied by the 
sportsman 

A combination of market shooters, pot- 
hunters and other selfishly interested parties, 
are making a determined effort to remove 
all restrictions to their trade. ‘I°o get game 
for market, disreputable means are some- 
times employed by dealers. The following 
extract from a letter written by a St. Louis 
commission house to a prominent citizen of 
Texas shows the importance of good laws 
well enforced. 

“I was advised if I, or others, were able 
to obtain game, to ship the birds under a 
fictitious name, giving a fictitious name for 
myself and billing to a fictitious firm in St. 
Louis. Further instructions were to notify 
the commission house of the shipment and 
the name to which the package was sent. 
They could then manage to obtain it with- 
out risk to themselves or to the party at 
this end.” 

Secretary Davis, of the Audubon Society, 
aided by hosts of others who have the best 
interests of the state at heart, are doing 
everything possible to prevent any change 
in the law. The press, with one voice, is 
opposing change and is giving very valua- 
ble aid by editorial comment, and is also 
freely printing many long and valuable ar- 
ticles from the pen of Mr. Davis, whose 
activity and earnestness, together with that 
of his Audubon associates, is in the highest 
degree commendable. In this connection, 
it is a pleasure to mention the high civic 
stand taken by General Passenger Agent 
Anderson, of the Southern Pacific Railway 
Company, who is very earnestly working 
to prevent any change in the law. 

The legislature will remain in session for 
some time, and it is impossible to determine 
at this writing what the outcome will be; 
but it is hoped that the law will remain as 
it now is. - 

New Yorx.—The Audubon Society is 
having its annual fight to prevent the repeal 
of that section of the game-law which pro- 
hibits wild-fowl shooting after January r. 
The society is not working alone, by any 
means, for sportsmen and naturalists from 
all parts of the state are arrayed against 
a small but determined band of baymen, 
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hotel-keepers and a few sportsmen’ from 
Long Island, who, without regard to the 
fact that it is morally, scientifically and 
economically wrong to kill a bird, be it 
game-bird or other, while it is on the north- 
ward migration to its breeding grounds, de- 
mand the.repeal of the law without regard 
to the wishes of the citizens of the balance 
of the state. The advocates of repeal say 
that Ducks were never so numerous on the 
Long Island waters as they are at the pres- 
ent time; but they refuse to acknowledge, 
what is an indisputable fact, that the in- 
crease is due to the stopping of spring shoot- 
ing in many parts of the United States and 
the Canadian provinces. 

At the last election, the repeal of the 
Duck law became a political issue on Long 
Island. The question is not a political one, 
but an economic one, and is, whether the 
remainder of the wild Ducks shall be con- 
served or shall be recklessly slaughtered in 
the spring simply because a few interested 
persons wish a special privilege given them 
at the expense of the balance of the state. 
The law in question was enacted in 1903, 
was successfully defended from repeal in 
1904, and the Audubon Society is putting 
forth its greatest strength to defend it again. 

The society is also working for the Arm- 
strong Bill, which aims to prevent unnatu- 
ralized persons from carrying firearms. 
Should this become a law,—it has passed 
both Houses,—it will save the lives of thou- 
sands of song-birds in the state. The un- 
educated foreign laboring element, es- 
pecially if from the south of Europe, knows 
no law and regards everything with feathers 
or fur as legitimate prey for the kettle. 

The aigrette question is one of the most 
important now before all the Audubon 
Societies. The use of these plumes seems 
to be increasing rather than otherwise, not- 
withstanding the milliners’ agreement that 
their sale should cease January 1, 1904. 
The Millinery Merchants’ Association is 
disbanded, largely owing to the question of 
the sale of aigrettes, and therefore the Au- 
dubon Societies are relieved from any obli- 
gation regarding laws that were entered 
into under the terms of the agreement. 
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In view of this fact, the New York 
Society has had introduced in the legisla- 
ture, through the courtesy of Senator Arm- 
strong, the following amendment to Section 
No. 33 of the present daw. 

“Feathers or plumage commonly known 
as aigrettes, or the feathers or plumage of 
any species of the Heron family, whether 
obtained within or without the state, shall 
not be bought, sold, offered or exposed for 
sale at any time.” If this passes, it will 
materially reduce the sale of aigrettes. 
Many of the retail dealers will be glad of 
an excuse for not keeping these plumes for 
sale, as they are compelled to do now be- 
cause competing stores sell them. The few 
wholesale dealers who control the trade in 
aigrettes, and sre actively opposing the bill, 
claim that all of the plumes now offered for 
sale are imported and are taken from Old 
World or South American Herons. This 
is not a fact, for the National Association 
has positive evidence, in the shape of letters 
and circulars, showing that there is a con- 
traband trade in these plumes going on in 
this country. To save the remnant of 
White Herons yet remaining in the United 
States, it is necessary to stop the sale 
of aigrettes in this country. It is ab- 
solutely impossible to distinguish the 
plumes of an American White Heron from 
those taken from an African or Asiatic 
bird. Dr. Richmond, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, an ornithologist of international 
reputation, states that he has been unable to 
distinguish them even with the aid of a 
magnifying glass. Under these circum- 
stances, the only possible way to save our 
own birds is to prevent the sale of all ai- 
grettes. The New York public who are 
interested in this important matter can ma- 
terially aid in the passage of the Aigrette Bill 
(Senate No. 110), now before the Legislature, 
by writing to their senators and assembly- 
men urging favorable consideration for the 
bill. 

Space will not permit presenting other 
‘Notes and News’ of great interest, which 
will have to be deferred until the next issue. 

WiLuiAM DuTcuHeER. 
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A technical description of this exotic bird is omitted, as the public is 
already well acquainted with the strange creature that, feathered like a bird, 
is unable to fly, but can run with a speed like that of a horse. 

Linnzus recognized only one species, but later naturalists have divided 
the genus into four or five races. The ancestral home of the Ostrich is the 
whole of Africa, together with Arabia and southeastern Persia, in Asia. 

The importance of this bird as a commercial asset is so great that in 
portions of Africa it is protected by law. Cape Colony has a duty of £5 on 
each egg and a much larger sum on each bird exported. Ostrich -farming is 
an important and rapidly growing industry in Africa, and within the last 
twenty years has been successfully introduced in the United States, where 
it will soon occupy a very important place in the commercial enterprises of 
the country. The Audubon Societies are not opposed to the use of feather orna- 
ments which can be obtained without cruelty or the sacrifice of the lives of birds. 
The feathers of wild birds cannot be obtained unless birds are killed, and there- 
fore should never be worn; on the other band, Ostrich feathers are legitimate as 
well as beautiful decorations and are approved by the Audubon Societies. Their 
use does not entail the sacrifice of life, nor does it cause the slightest suffering to 
the Ostrich; taking plumes from an Ostrich is no more painful to the bird than 
shearing is to a sheep. Further, the Audubon Societies do not approve of the 
use of Ostrich feathers in combination with aigrettes as is so often done; they 
are the antithesis of each other, one plume being obtained without loss of life or 
pain to the Ostrich while the other is only secured by killing White Herons 
during the breeding season and thus causing suffering and death not only to the 
parent birds but also to the helpless nestlings. Furthermore, the use of Ostrich 
plumes encourages an important industry which zives employment, in this 
country, to an annually increasing number of people. 

The following interesting information regarding the Ostrich industry in 
America is furnished by Mr. Edwin Barbour, secretary of the Phcenix- 
American Ostrich Company, Phoenix,. Ariz., and Mr. Edwin Cawston, 
owner of the South Pasadena, California, farm; the latter also furnished 
the photograph of the method of plume-cutting which illustrates this 
article: 

In 1882, Ostriches were first introduced into the United States for 
breeding purposes by a Dr. Protheroe. A number were shipped from Cape 
Town, Africa, some of which survived to reach New York, where they 
were shipped overland to California, only twenty-two birds arriving, which 
were the nucleus of the farm started at Anaheim, the corporation being 
known as the California Ostrich Company. During the next four years 
three other parties ventured in the field of Ostrich-farming, the most suc- 
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cessful of these persons being Mr. Edwin Cawston, who went to Soutli 
Africa and returned with forty-four selected birds. These were later divided, 
some going to South Pasadena, Cal., where the original importer owns at 
the present time the finest show farm in the United States. The remainder 
were taken to Whittier, Cal., where a breeding farm was established, at 
present containing over three hundred birds; from this shipment fully eighty 
per cent of the Ostriches in America have descended, besides those con- 
tained in Mr. Cawston’s farm at Nice, France. During the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo (1901), the last lot of Ostriches were brought to the 
United States. These were twelve Nubians, the most gigantic and mag- 
nificent of all the species. After the fair, six of these birds went to Mr. 
Cawston, who arranged the importation, the remainder going to the Pearson 
ranch in Arizona. The first appearance of the Ostrich in Arizona was in 
1888, when Clanton & Co. purchased of Mr. Cawston one pair of breed- 
ing birds and eleven chicks. During transportation ten of the chicks met 
with accidental death and the following year the hen was killed. From the 
survivors, the male bird and one chick, ninety-seven full-grown birds were 
sold to the Arizona Ostrich Company in 1898. Inthe same year, Mr. A. Y. 
Pearson and Mr. J. Taylor established the Florida Ostrich Farm at Jackson- 
ville, with thirty birds purchased from Mr. Cawston, and the original Dr. 
Protheroe shipment. In the spring of 1899 this firm dissolved, Mr. Taylor 
retaining the Florida farm, which is one of the finest exhibition places in 
the country. Mr. Pearson took the California interests of the firm, and in 
November, 1899, he purchased a large tract of land ten miles west of 
Phoenix, Ariz., to which he removed his California stock and also pur- 
chased two hundred more birds from the Arizona Ostrich Company. The 
Pearson Farm is now known as the Phoenix- American Ostrich Company, 
the corporation owning over one thousand birds, making it the largest 
Ostrich ranch in America. here is also the National Ostrich Company 
near Phoenix and the Tempe Ostrich Company, of Tempe, which together 
own several hundred birds. A new farm has lately been established near 
Phoenix, by J. M. Harmon, which is known as the Big Five Ostrich Farm. 
Besides the above there are about three hundred birds owned by the Bentley 
farm at San Diego, and the Leach farm at San José, Cal., the Coburn farm, 
Hot Springs, Ark., and a few at Asheville, N. C. There are today some- 
thing less than three thousand Ostriches in America. Until recently most 
of the farms were maintained for exhibition purposes, and it is only within 
the last few years that serious attention has been directed to the commer- 
cial possibilities of Ostrich-farming. It is not a wild hazard to believe that 
in five years Arizona alone will contain ten thousand Ostriches, valued at 
$3,000,000, with an annual output of feathers valued at $350,000. 

South Africa exports annually Ostrich feathers to the value of about 
$6,000,000, of which nearly one-third finally reach the United States. A 
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breeding pair of Ostriches will produce from ten to twenty chicks per year, 
which are worth, when six months old, $100 each; at one year, $150; at 
two years, $200; at three years, $300 to $350. They commence to breed 
when four years old, but do not breed satisfactorily until they are six or 
seven years of age, when, if prolific, they are valued at from $700 to $1,000 
per pair. Exceptionally fine birds sometimes bring as much as $1,000 each. 
Good birds will produce from $35 to $50 worth of feathers each year, and 
exceptional ones from $75 to $90 annually. Probably there are no wild 
Ostriches now killed for plumage. The feathers of the domesticated bird 
are very much finer and better than those of the wild Ostrich. 

Plucking is done by putting the Ostrich in a V-shaped corral just large 
enough to admit its body, with room for the workman. A hood, shaped 
like a long stocking, is placed over the head of the Ostrich, when it be- 
comes perfectly docile. The workman then raises the wings and clips the 
feathers that are fully ripe. Great care is exercised at this time, as a pre- 
mature cutting of the feathers deteriorates the succeeding feather growth. 

There is no possibility of inflicting pain in plucking an Ostrich; not a 
drop of blood is drawn, nor a nerve touched. The large feathers are cut 
off, and in two months’ time, when the quill is dried up, it is pulled out. 
By taking the feathers in this way it causes the bird absolutely no pain at 
all. An Ostrich is first plucked when it is nine months old; then it is about 
six feet high. This crop of feathers is of little value; succeeding crops are 
taken every nine months, the third plucking being the full crop, which will 
weigh about one pound. Ostriches mate at four years of age and remain 
paired for life. The nest, which is simply a hole in the ground scooped out 
by the breastbone of the bird, is about one foot deep by three or four feet 
in diameter. Eggs are laid every other day until twelve or fourteen are de- 
posited, each of which weighs from three to four pounds. The eggs are 
turned daily in the nest by the birds, and are incubated forty-two days, the 
male taking the nest at five in the afternoon, where he remains on duty 
unti! nine the following morning, when the female goes on duty. The 
chicks, when hatched, are about the size of a domestic hen and present a 
mottled appearance. They grow about one foot in height every month 
until they attain full growth, about seven to eight feet, when they will 
weigh from three to four hundred pounds. When fourteen months old the 
plumage gradually changes, the female taking on a dull gray and the male 
a glossy black, both growing long white wing-feathers. 


For a history of the Ostrich, read Vogel Ost-Afrikas of Drs. Finsch and Hartlaub. 
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